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DISCUSSION. 

UNREAL SUBSISTENCE AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 

A Reply to Professor Lovejoy. 1 

The new realists are fortunate in having called down upon them- 
selves the hostile but always fair-minded and illuminating criticism 
of Professor Lovejoy; and his article entitled "Error and the New 
Realism" in the Philosophical Review for July, 1913, is the kind 
of detailed attack which presents to the authors criticised both the 
duty and the privilege of making answer. 

The paper in question consists of separate and successive criti- 
cisms of each of the three theories of the nature of consciousness and 
the nature of error presented in The New Realism. Naturally I shall 
only consider the part of Lovejoy's criticism which bears upon my 
own doctrine, and I shall put what I have to say in answer to his 
objections under three heads: I, Error and Unreal Subsistence; II, 
The Menace of Relativism; III, Hylopsychism as a Theory of Con- 
sciousness. As a prelude to his detailed criticisms, Lovejoy makes a 
very clear statement of the bearing of the problem of error upon the 
neo-realistic position, to which, however, he affixes a postscript that 
contains a serious misapprehension of the situation and one which 
vitiates much of his later analysis. "The new realist," writes Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy (p. 411), "is committed to two characteristic doctrines, 
realism as such, and epistemological monism: the theory that the 
object of perception (or other cognition) is absolutely independent 
of consciousness, and the theory that the real object is with no duplica- 
tion or modification, immediately present in consciousness, that the 
thing-in-itself and the actual percept are 'numerically identical.' 
And these two doctrines have a common root, namely, that conscious- 
ness (at least all perceptual and cognitive consciousness) is never any- 
thing but an external, non-functional, and non-constitutive relation 
between a set of objects or between other objects and a physical 
organism. The point of the argument from error which has been 
directed against this view, bears, not upon its realistic part as such but 
upon its epistemological monism and its relational theory of conscious- 
ness." So far so good, but Professor Lovejoy continues (p. 411): 

1 The numerals here and throughout when given alone, refer to the pages of 
Lovejoy's article in the Philosophical Review, Vol. XXII. 
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"If consciousness is but an external relation, not even the content of 
an 'erroneous' presentation can exist merely subjectively. It must 
be as independent and as objective as anything else, — which means, 
among other things, that it must exist in real space." I agree with Love- 
joy that the last clause in this conclusion, which I have italicised, 
would be an absurd one; but fortunately it does not follow from the 
premise. The relational theory as premise states that without duplica- 
tion or change and without prejudice to their independence all existing 
objects can be directly perceived. Lovejoy would compel us to conclude 
that therefore all objects that can be directly perceived must exist. The sec- 
ond of these universal affirmative propositions is the inverse or simple 
converse of the first, and to suppose that it is implied by it is merely 
a slip in formal logic. Because I can have direct consciousness of an 
existing object it does not follow that I cannot also have direct con- 
sciousness of what does not exist — hallucinatory objects, for example. 
One might as well say that because I can be conscious of a cow I 
cannot be conscious of anything that is not a cow, — a horse, for 
example. To think of a false proposition does not make it true, to 
dream of a fantastic event does not make that event real. Conscious- 
ness does not confer existence upon its real objects and still less does 
it confer existence upon its unreal objects. In fact, as I shall endeavor 
to show in this paper, the status of a content as to its existence or 
non-existence is not changed or determined one way or the other by 
its membership in a field of consciousness. 1 

I. 
Error and Unreal Subsistence. 

Lovejoy advances altogether five objections to my article in The 
New Realism. Three of these are directed against the theory of 
consciousness, one against the compatibility of that theory with 
the theory of error, and one against the theory of error itself. I 
shall begin with the last, partly because it seems to me, as it does 

1 There is in the relational theory of consciousness itself nothing whatever 
that implies that an object must exist in order to stand in the consciousness relation. 
That theory only maintains that (I quote from my first explicit formulation of it 
given in an article entitled "A Neglected Point in Hume's Philosophy" (Phil. 
Review, Jan., 1905, p. 37), "We must think of Consciousness neither as a tran- 
scendent substance nor as a unique series of qualities but rather as a peculiar nexus 
of relations between its objects which, under certain circumstances, supervenes 
upon the permanent and merely physical relations of space and time. A physical 
system without ceasing to be physical becomes a psychical system whenever its 
members sustain to one another those relations which make possible an indi- 
vidual consciousness of them." 
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to Lovejoy, to be the most important, and partly because it is a con- 
sequence and an illustration of that misapprehension of the relational 
theory of consciousness which has just been discussed. Here again 
Professor Lovejoy prefaces his criticism with what is on the whole a 
fair and clear epitome of the views attacked. "In the case of error," 
he writes (p. 418), "something 'appears' in consciousness which is not 
otherwise real." (The word 'otherwise' should be omitted, for it 
implies that to appear in consciousness makes an unreal thing or a 
false proposition a little bit less unreal or less false than it would 
otherwise be, which is the opposite of what I hold.) "How, once 
more, is this admission to be reconciled with the doctrine that con- 
sciousness is a merely external relation? In answer Montague invokes 
the notion of 'subsistence.' A subsistent is 'any actual or possible 
object of thought'; it may be real or unreal. Real subsistents are 
those which belong to the one coherent spatio-temporal and dynamic 
system of nature and are capable of causing ... a consciousness of 
themselves ... in other subsistents. Unreal subsistents lack causal 
efficacy and " (have no place in the spatio-temporal system). "But, 
insists Montague, both classes of subsistents are equally objective 
and extra-mental. . . . Error consists merely in this that the cerebral 
or if you prefer, the mental process has pointed at the wrong place, 
has out of the whole realm of objective subsistents directed its atten- 
tion upon an unreal instead of a real object. The fact that it is at 
the present moment perceived rather than not perceived is the work of 
consciousness; but neithei its 'subsistence' nor its status as unreal, 
nor its distinguishing attributes are the work of consciousness." 
And now, after this accurate statement of the theory comes the 
criticism. "In any case," writes Lovejoy (p. 419), "it still remains 
true that consciousness by Montague's own admission, retains, in 
relation to false presentations, a highly constitutive role. For by 
directing its selective attention upon one of these airy nothings it 
gives it for a moment a new status" (which is exactly what it does not 
give it as Lovejoy had admitted — in my behalf — a few lines above), 
" and converts it from a possibility into a genuine existence — an exist- 
ence, not indeed in real space, but in time and in a context of actual 
experience. . . . And this is no trivial change. The ontological 
destitution of the unreal subsistents during the time they remain 
unperceived is of a degree painful to imagine. Surely it must be a 
significant moment for one of these when it is lifted up into the realm 
of historical facts, of actual presentations, and out from among its 
less fortunate fellows, those merely possible hallucinations and illusions 
which nobody has ever had or ever will have." 
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I am not insensible to the literary elegance and effectiveness of this 
criticism. In order to discredit my unreal subsistents Lovejoy with 
playful and graceful malice attributes to them not only a reality 
which they by definition lack, but a consciousness and personality of 
their own. This device enables him to compare the whole system of 
non-existent events (or false propositions) to the Gaffer and Granny 
Tyl of Maeterlinck's Bluebird who wait after their death with 
patient sadness for those increasingly rare moments when in virtue 
of being remembered by their grandchildren they are galvanized into a 
kind of parasitic renewal of life. But, after all, how perverse is this 
literary chaffing; and, from the point of view of a serious logic or 
metaphysics, how irrelevant! False propositions are not galvanized 
into a kind of truth when somebody thinks of them or even believes 
in them. The ocean is not any nearer to containing mermaids because 
the ancients believed that it contained them. Mermaids and jaber- 
wocks are just as truly non-existent as they would have been if nobody 
had ever imagined them. Professor Lovejoy laments the "ontological 
destitution" of the unreal subsistents, which is to pity false propositions 
for being false. And he felicitates them on the "significant moments" 
when they are "lifted into the realm of historical facts." It so 
happens, however, that the mermaids in the Mediterranean are not 
historical facts at all; they never were and never will be, and conse- 
quently we only mock them if we felicitate them on a good fortune 
which never befell them, and on the significance of moments in their 
'lives' which were not significant because they were not moments. 
The only significant moments in the situation occurred not in the 
'lives' of the unreal mermaids, but in the lives of the real poets and 
mythologists who imagined them. And the only historical fact in 
the situation is the existence of believings and imaginings and not at 
all the existence of what was believed and imagined. Professor 
Lovejoy allows his vision to be confused by the vicious idealistic 
conception of the act of apprehending as a constitutive rather than a 
selective act. He believes that when a thing is known it is "lifted 
up" into the realm of the knower's "mental states" and exists there 
in time though not in space. Now of course if this subjectivistic 
doctrine were true, his criticism would be wel! founded. But is its 
falsity not evident when applied to specific cases? 'A cat may look 
at a king,' but that makes no difference to the king who is looked at, 
though it may be a significant moment to the cat who looks. And if 
the cat instead of looking at a real king dreams of a king that is unreal, 
why here again the only difference is to the cat. When Puss abandons 
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these royal pageants and goes on her way, she does not, as Lovejoy 
appears to believe, take with her either the veridical or the hallucina- 
tory king. She takes with her not the object remembered but only 
the memory of the object. And while these kingly memories may 
be precious and profitable to her, they are without the slightest con- 
sequence for their majesties. 

I will sum up this whole matter of my doctrine of unreal subsistents 
by two appeals to my critic. The first of these appeals is based upon 
the realistic oasis which exists somewhere in the mind of every idealist; 
the second is based upon certain fundamental presuppositions of 
elementary logic. 

I. Every idealist (if we except the probably mythical solipsist) is a 
realist as respects his knowledge of other minds. However much he 
may believe that tables and chairs and sticks and stones can be proved 
to be states of his mind, he always stops short of taking this view of 
other persons, e. g., his father or grandfather. The realistic status of 
these last objects of knowledge remains untouched by either of the 
two classical arguments for the subjectivity of merely physical objects. 
He will not admit (A) that the fact that he knows his grandfather is 
in itself sufficient to relegate that personage to one of his own mental 
states, although he fully believes that the fact that he knows the color 
red is quite sufficient to prove that that color, so far as he knows it, is 
his mental state. And he will not admit (B) that the fact that his 
friends have many different and conflicting opinions as to the character 
and intellect of his grandfather is any proof whatever that the said 
intellect and character exists only as conscious states in the minds of 
himself or his friends — although here again he is quite willing to 
believe that the color and size of a stone are proved to be subjective 
by the fact that different observers apprehend them differently. It 
is these beliefs in the independent reality of other minds that, as I 
have said, constitute in the mind of the idealist an oasis which not 
only keeps him from perishing in the otherwise arid wastes of his 
epistemology but which serve as a common ground upon which to 
meet the realist and break a friendly lance with him. It is on this 
pleasant common ground that I appeal to Professor Lovejoy to admit 
that here at least he cannot dispense with the neo-realistic category 
of unreal subsistence. To illustrate further: 

Suppose that our friend Peter has a toothache. Lovejoy will 
admit that whether that toothache becomes an object of our knowl- 
edge and belief, or whether it remains unknown and unbelieved in, 
makes no iota of difference to its reality. Of course, our actions will 
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be determined by our cognitive beliefs, and those actions may make a 
difference to Peter's comfort, but the knowledge or lack of knowledge 
would not in itself make the toothache either more or less real. Now 
suppose that Peter had recovered from his trouble, but that we, not 
knowing of this, still believed that he was suffering. Will Lovejoy 
claim that the now non-existent toothache is made real by our belief 
in it? I am sure he will not. He will acknowledge that in this case 
we are dealing with an unreal object and that our belief in it makes it, 
fortunately for Peter, in no degree less unreal than it would be if we 
did not believe in it. The case is typical, and it shows the logical 
impossibility of holding either that real objects can be made more real 
or that unreal objects can be made less unreal by any consciousness 
which anyone may have of them. 

2. My second appeal is based explicitly on considerations of formal 
logic. The nature and the existence or non-existence of any event 
can be expressed as a proposition ; consequently, as was demonstrated 
at some length in the first section of my essay in The New Realism, 
we may equate the realm of real and unreal objects of thought with 
the realm of true and false propositions. For example Caesar's 
crossing the Rubicon was a real event, i. e., a complex of qualities 
occupying a definite place in the spatio-temporal system. The full 
meaning and nature of this event is expressed in the proposition 
' Caesar crossed the Rubicon at a given time in a given place.' And 
the reality of the above event is adequately expressed in the truth of 
the above proposition. Similarly the refusal of Caesar to cross the 
Rubicon is an unreal event, i. e., a complex of qualities occupying no 
definite place in the spatio-temporal system. (To say that a thing 
happened never and nowhere is the same as saying that it did not 
happen.) The full meaning and nature of this event is expressed in 
the proposition 'Caesar did not cross the Rubicon.' And the unreality 
of the above event is adequately expressed by the falsity of the above 
proposition. And as all objective particulars can be equated to 
particular propositions, so all objective universals which denote the 
qualities and relations presupposed by particulars can be equated to 
universal propositions. 1 

1 It is interesting to note that though the number of unreal events is exactly 
equal to the number of real events, because by the ineradicable monogamy of logic 
every proposition has its contradictory mate, ,yet the number of positive events 
that are unreal, or of affirmative propositions that are false is infinitely in excess of 
the number of positive events that are real and of affirmative propositions that are 
true. For every positive event that occurs there must be an infinity of positive 
events that do not occur. For example, Caesar going to America or to the North 
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In view of this propositional aspect of reality, I shall expect Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy to confess that the term 'unreal object' loses its queer- 
ness when its identity with 'false proposition' is once understood; 
and I appeal to him as a logician to admit that false propositions do 
not become either more false or less false by being known. Nor is 
there any more reason to sympathise with the "ontological destitu- 
tion" of objects that do not exist and are not thought of than there is 
to sympathise with the logical destitution of false propositions in the 
intervals when they are not known by anybody to be false. If Love- 
joy carried out consistently his belief that what never took place gets 
lifted up into a kind of reality when somebody imagines it, he would 
have to admit that a false proposition gets lifted up into a kind of 
truth when somebody believes it. Dr. Schiller and the Modernists 
could probably take this dose of logical poison without even being 
nauseated, but for Lovejoy or for any other good intellectualist it 
would prove certainly fatal. 

II. 

The Menace of Relativism. 

And now that I have appealed to my critic to make these admissions 
as to the necessity for logic of the category of unreal subsistence, I 
wish to conclude the subject by voicing a protest and a warning 
against a doctrine which both Lovejoy and I believe to be false in 
itself, and which I further believe will ruin the realistic movement if 
it is not repudiated. I refer to the theory that the objects of illusory 
experience enjoy a relativistic existence in space. If per impossible, it 
should become necessary to abandon the conception of a realm of 
non-existent events or false propositions whose unreality or falsity 
is quite independent of whether or not they are objects of conscious- 
ness, and if in such a crisis it should become necessary to choose be- 
tween the subjectivist's view that all directly perceived contents (the 
true as well as the false or hallucinatory) are merely states of the 
perceiver's mind,' and the opposite view, held by certain self-styled 
realists, that ' all directly perceived contents (the false or hallucinatory 
as well as the true) not only subsist but exist independently of the 
mind ' — if, I say, I really had to choose between the devil of a familiar 
subjectivism and the deep sea of this new confusion I should un- 
hesitatingly take my stand with Lovejoy and the idealists. For the 

Pole or up in an aeroplane are events which did not occur when he crossed the 
Rubicon. And as they did not occur the many affirmative propositions expressing 
them, viz., 'Caesar went to America, to the Pole, etc.,' are all made false by the 
truth of the one affirmative proposition ' Ceesar did cross the Rubicon.' 
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realists' fight for an independent world of objects existing in real space 
will not have been worth the winning unless they can keep that real 
space clean and orderly, and clear of the contents of error and halluci- 
nation. Better no objective space at all than one which is to be used 
as a dumping ground for every false and fantastic presentation. Any 
one place at any one time must contain but one non-contradictory set of 
qualities. 1 Such a set of qualities is what we mean by an object, and 
its occupancy of one space at one time is what we mean by its exist- 
ence. Any object may have as rich and numerous aspects as you 
please; but they are never ambiguous or relative. If one man sees 
a certain space as red and another sees it as blue, it must be either red 
or blue or neither red nor blue; it cannot be both red and blue. I 
cannot say it is red-in-relation-to-one and blue-in-relation-to-another. 
For a thing's own qualities cannot be determined or constituted by 
the effects which they produce upon an organism. One and the same 
thing may easily produce mutually contradictory effects upon different 
organisms, or upon the different senses of one organism, with the 
result that mutually contradictory objects will appear or be appre- 
hended at one and the same space. But that does not mean that there 
really exists in that space a contradictory object. You may apprehend 
Peter to be still suffering from a toothache and I may apprehend 
him to have ceased so to suffer, but it would seem ridiculous to us and 
still more ridiculous to Peter if I were to describe that situation by 
saying, 'Peter has a tooth that can ache-in-relation-to-you and not- 
ache-in-relation-to-me.' It would be equally absurd if when a stick 
is partly immersed in water and I see it to become bent though I feel 
it to continue straight I were therefore to describe the stick as being 
bent-in-relation-to-the-eyes and unbent-in-relation-to-the-hand. The 
so-called 'optically bent stick' is not an existent stick at all. It is a 
non-existent object which we are caused to perceive by means of a 
really existent straight stick sending light waves through two media of 
different refractive powers. 2 

And so I am heartily with Lovejoy in his fight against the unnatural 
alliance that is threatened between realism and relativism. And I 

1 This principle might be called the axiom of uniplicity (onefoldness). It is an 
axiom that must lie at the basis of a realistic philosophy, and it expressly repudiates 
the duplicity with which objects are tainted under the theory of relativity or the 
theory of internal relations. 

2 The ' axiom of uniplicity ' does not mean that a thing in itself must be, but only 
that it may be, other than as it appears to some one observer. Whether, for ex- 
ample, an object has the precise set of specific or secondary qualities which appear 
in a given context, can only be ascertained empirically, cf. The New Realism, p. 299. 
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agree with him also in holding that the evils of relativism are in no 
way mitigated by substituting relativity of objects to the sense organs 
— 'relativity to the body' — for 'relativity to consciousness.' In fact, 
it would be less difficult for me to believe that a psychical ego could 
make a straight stick bend by being conscious of it than that a physical 
eye could produce that result merely by receiving certain light waves. 
The former is an indefinite and almost meaningless supposition, the 
latter is definite in meaning and definitely false. The temptation to 
relativism comes, I believe, from the feeling that realism implies 
that all objects that are perceived must exist. And as it would be too 
palpably absurd to hold that contradictory things could exist abso- 
lutely, it is assumed that they must exist 'relatively.' 

The only alternative to relativism that is open to a realist is the 
doctrine of a realm of subsistent objects independent of consciousness 
but composed of events that are unreal as well as of those that are 
real. For, as we have seen, any argument that is used to prove the 
dependence upon consciousness of what is false and non-existent can 
be used equally well to prove the dependence upon consciousness of 
what is true and real. And, conversely, any argument that avails to 
prove that the existence of a thing is not determined by a consciousness 
of it, can be used equally well to show that the failure of a thing to 
exist is not determined by the lack of a consciousness of it. We realists 
must take the lean of our realism along with the fat; and we cannot 
oppose the familiar doctrine that esse est percipi without also opposing 
its less familiar but equally insidious twin: non esse est -non percipi. 

I believe that our only hope of carrying the realistic enterprise to 
a success lies in maintaining unswerving loyalty to the category of 
objective non-existence, and in hardening our hearts against all rela- 
tivistic counsels which would accord an existential status to the objects 
of illusions and dreams. And we must reject these counsels equally 
whether they come from our radical allies of the Aristotelian Society 
or from such conservative friends as Professor Fullerton and Professor 
Morris Cohen who alas! as reformed Kantians must be feared even 
when bearing gifts. If the serpent of relativism is once allowed to 
enter the neo-realistic Eden it will be but a short time before we are 
all driven forth into the wilderness. 

III. 

Hylopsychism as a Theory of Consciousness. 

Aside from the attack upon my theory of error, Lovejoy submits 
four objections to the theory of consciousness that was presented in 
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my essay in The New Realism under the name of "hylopsychism." 
That theory is as follows: (i) The presence everywhere of routine, 
and the regular recurrence of those sequences of events which we 
formulate as natural laws would be infinitely improbable, though not 
impossible, in a world in which events occurred independently or 
without any objective connection between them. It is therefore 
overwhelmingly probable that causal necessity, instead of being as 
Hume and the positivists believed a merely subjective feeling caused 
(sic) in us by custom, is an objective reality. This objective reality 
of the cause-effect relation means that each event has in it a self- 
transcending reference to other times and places than its own, in virtue 
of which it determines the events that occupy those times and places. 
This self-transcending reference may be called either potentiality or 
implication. If the word potentiality is used it must be broadened 
to include the retrospective virtual presence of a cause in its effect 
as well as the prospective virtual presence of an effect in its cause. 
If the word implication is used, it must be used in an artificially nar- 
rowed sense to exclude abstract, geometrical or syllogistic implication, 
and to include only such implication as obtains (ii respective of any 
inference-drawing spectator) between the concrete individual events 
of a causal series. (2) The self-transcending-reference of events thus 
proved to be a vera causa exists throughout the inorganic world so far 
as we can see, only in the form of relatively impermanent and unsys- 
tematized 'potential energy' or suspended motion. But the processes 
characteristic of living matter involve the systematic accumulation 
of specific potentialities not only of motion but of chemical patterns 
which in the process of ontogenesis, and of assimilation in general, 
are imposed upon the unspecific and katabolized food materials with 
the result that the latter are transformed or built up into the definite 
tissues and organs of the growing organism. (3) The central nervous 
system exhibits this capacity for retaining and expressing specific 
potentialities in a new way. Instead of assimilating matter, it assimi- 
lates energy; and by storing up traces of the specific forms of motion 
that proceed from extra-organic objects, it builds up a 'psychic 
organism' composed not of differentiated forms of matter but of 
differentiated forms of energy. These cerebral energy-forms are our 
memories, and they implicate or reveal a world outside themselves 
both in time and space. It is by virtue of these self-transcending 
implicates of the brain that man is enabled to experience duration 
and to act teleologically, i e., to act at each moment with reference to 
events of the past and future. 
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There are a number of empirical arguments in support of this 
hypothesis as to the nature of consciousness. Some of these arguments 
I have stated in The New Realism and some in my article on "Con- 
sciousness a Form of Energy" in the volume of Essays in Honor of 
William James. There are moreover certain considerations of a general 
nature which may be briefly stated as follows, (i) If we are right in 
assuming that the potentiality, in virtue of which the events of a 
causal series mutually determine one another, must be something 
actually real in itself— and not (ai the positivists hold) a mere ground- 
less expectation in the mind of an observer — then the only conceivable 
actuality of such potentiality is that of consciousness. (2) If we are 
right in holding that consciousness of the past and of the beyond 
involves a reference (of the brain processes which at any moment 
condition such consciousness) to times and places other than those 
of the brain processes themselves, then the only conceivable nature 
of consciousness is that self-transcending implication of the events in 
a causal series which when viewed from without we characterise as 
potentiality. In short, potentiality is of such a nature that it can be 
thought of intrinsically or for itself only as consciousness, and con- 
sciousness is of such a nature that it can be thought of extrinsically or 
for an external observer only as potentiality. (3) The identification of 
mind with the system of specific potentialities stored up in the brain 
makes it possible to explain teleology without explaining it away. In 
the behavior of living beings possessing mind the telos of a process ap- 
pears to be a true and genuine cause in determining its own realization. 

The mechanists and parallelists hold that this appearance of pur- 
posiveness is illusory and that the cerebral machine is really as blind 
as any other machine and in no way influenced by consciousness and 
its ideals. The vitalists and interactionists go to the opposite extreme. 
They admit the genuineness of teleology but hold that it can only be 
explained as the result of an extranatural or supernatural entity such 
as a vital force or soul. Our theory agrees with vitalism in recognizing 
the genuine efficacy of purpose, but it agrees also with mechanism in 
refusing to admit any non-natural factor operating outside the ma- 
terial system. By utilizing the category of potentiality it explains 
how consciousness can be a real efficiency in nature without being 
unnatural. It makes possible the naturalization of teleology. It 
provides, so to speak, a mechanistic formula for a finalistic process. 
A material body that retains the traces' of past effects and stores them 
up as specific forms of potential energy becomes teleological without 
ceasing to be material. It acquires the teleological property of acting 
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with reference to what is distant from it in space and time; but it 
acquires this new property without losing its own position in space and 
time and hence without losing its membership in the mechanical 
world-order. It is still a brain, though it has become a mind. Con- 
sciousness is thus identified with the potentialities of matter without 
being made an epiphenomenon. The psychical is reduced to a func- 
tion of the physical without being in any way degraded or explained 
away. The very fact that mind or purpose is only matter's poten- 
tiality ensures to it a place in the world coextensive and coeternal with 
matter itself. The mechanists would liken consciousness to a shadow 
cast by the cerebral processes, or to a squeaking of the cerebral 
machinery occasioned by more or less continuous interruptions of the 
smooth-running reflexes. According to our theory they are wrong. 
My consciousness is not the shadow or the squeak of its own brain 
nor even (as Santayana puts it) "the lyric cry" of an otiose and 
epiphenomenal spectator of bodily doings. We minds are neither 
more nor less than the potentialities of our self-directing cerebral 
protoplasm. It is just because we are thus imbedded in matter and 
play an integral part in the physical economy that we can transcend 
the mechanical contacts of the here and now, and, through memory 
and imagination, adjust our behavior to an environment which not 
only extends indefinitely in time and in space but which reaches up 
into Plato's realm of logical and ethical ideals which are deathless 
and eternal and wholly independent of the vicissitudes of mere 
existence. 

Against this theory of semi-teleological materialism or 'hylo- 
psychism' Lovejoy offers four objections: 

I. '"Self-transcending implication,'" he writes (p. 417), "is used to 
signify now the mere logical relation of cross reference and now the 
mere existence of 'energy forms' in one place (*'. e., inside the skull) 
which do factually depend upon other existences." This criticism is 
partly answered by the r6sum6 of my theory which I have just given. 
The central weakness of the objection consists in the conceiving of 
'energy forms' as static modifications of the brain instead of as 
potentialities of what is other than themselves. If the category of 
potentiality is admitted to be objectively valid, then a specific form 
of potential energy in the brain may have for its content or implicate 
an object or quality-complex outside the brain. And the relation 
between the cerebral state and the object perceived is analogous to 
the relation of tension to motion, of the acorn to the oak, of the 
intention to what is intended, of a word to its meaning, of the pointing 
to the pointed at. 
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2. The second criticism is based on a sheer confusion of my theory 
with the theory of some one else — a confusion the reason for which I 
am at a loss to understand. Lovejoy writes (p. 417): "Upon closer 
scrutiny the scheme reveals no really practicable way of escape from 
epistemological dualism. For let A represent some past 'event' and 
B a present memory image (or the corresponding brain event) which 
'refers' to A. Now obviously A and B are not numerically identical, 
for they exist in different times, and, if B can be said to exist in space 
at all, then in different spaces also. Nor does it help to say that B 
is a 'part' of A ; . . . the very notion of 'self-transcendent reference' 
implies the real duality of that which transcends and that which is 
transcended." The confusion and misrepresentation involved in this 
criticism is so great that I hardly know where to begin. So far from 
holding that a remembered event A is numerically identical with the 
brain event B that does the remembering, my whole theory is a 
protest against such a notion. Of course I agree with Lovejoy that 
the objects apprehended are not parts of the brain processes that 
apprehend them. To say that they are would be as foolish as to say 
that the man Shakspere is part of the nine letters that spell his name. 
Why should Lovejoy ascribe to me a view that is not only intrinsically 
absurd but is in the most explicit contradiction to my whole theory? 
" Self- transcendent reference implies duality," writes Lovejoy. I 
should hope it did! It was because of the duality so clearly connoted 
that I chose the term. It is the quintessence of the perception-puzzle 
that a brain process going on here and now can reveal events occurring 
in other times and places. There can be no numerical identity between 
the brain state and the object perceived. Nor can either be regarded 
as 'part' of the other. After many readings of the passage I have 
concluded that my critic was misled by his own obsession in favor of 
an epistemological dualism which holds that we can only perceive 
and remember our own states or images and that real things have 
to be 'inferred' from these mental data. He says in the passage 
quoted above "Let B represent a present memory image (or the corre- 
sponding brain event)." Now I agree with Woodbridge in denying 
the existence of such hybrid things as 'memory images,' 'ideas' or 
'sensations,' which are assumed to differ both from the real objects 
which they are supposed to 'represent' and also from the physical 
brain processes which 'accompany' them. The object and the idea 
or datum of consciousness are not two things but one thing considered 
in two different (though not contradictory) contexts. I call a quality- 
complex an 'idea' when I think of it in the peculiar relation of being 
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an implicate potentiality or meaning of some brain-event. I call that 
same quality -complex an independent 'object' when I think of it in 
all of its other relations to its neighbors in the spatio-temporal system. 
A true 'idea' and the 'object' of that idea differ neither more nor less 
than the Julius Caesar that we read about differs from the Julius Caesar 
that crossed the Rubicon. Lovejoy would apparently ascribe to me 
the doctrine that when I seem to be remembering a past event I am 
really only remembering my present memory state or brain state. 
That may be his doctrine but it is not mine. When I remember my 
breakfast of yesterday, it is yesterday's breakfast that I am remember- 
ing, and most certainly not an image of it or the present brain state 
which makes the memory possible. All this is of course only a re- 
statement of the relational theory of consciousness. There is, to be 
sure, a duality involved in perception or in any form of apprehension, 
but it is the real duality of a brain event and its potentiality or im- 
plicate and not a supposititious duality of immediately given object 
and transcendently real object. This does not mean however that 
the brain does not contain more or less accurate simulacra of extra- 
cerebral objects. Only such simulacra are not the objects perceived 
but rather the means by which those objects are perceived. I agree 
with Pitkin (and Holt?) that the extra-organic world produces in the 
sentient organism a system of effects which stand in the same one-to- 
one correspondence with their causes that obtains between a primary 
geometrical system of lines and the secondary or derived geometrical 
system which constitutes the projection of the former. But I differ 
from Pitkin in that I hold that if perception revealed only the intra- 
organic effects of extra-organic causes we should never be able even to 
infer or discuss the extra-organic causes themselves. We should be 
reduced to the wretched status of an intra-cranial solipsist. The truth 
is that if we cannot get beyond our own brains in immediate percep- 
tion we cannot get beyond them at all. For the only space and time 
in which we can locate the causes of our perceiving is the space and time 
revealed in perception. If the latter is not outside our own bodies, then 
nothing else is. This physiological solipsism can only be avoided by 
accepting the theory that the effects produced in the brain are not 
merely a projection-system of simulacra but forms of potential energy 
which by their function of self-transcending reference reveal not them- 
selves but their possible causes and effects. The relation of the 
cerebral simulacra to the objects perceived is strictly analogous to the 
relation of the real images or light waves on the surface of a mirror 
to the virtual images which we perceive behind or through the mirror. 
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In short, the world that we perceive is (not indeed an actual but) a 
virtual or potential reprojection of the effects which the world projects 
upon us. And just as the virtual images that appear behind the mirror 
may be (but need not be) identical in quality and position with the 
objects that cause them, so the objects that we perceive may be (but 
need not be) exactly identical with the existing objects that cause our 
perception. 1 

3. Lovejoy offers as his third objection to my theory of conscious- 
ness the principal difficulty stated by Pitkin in the appendix to The 
New Realism. If the brain states imply their simplest or most 
probable causes and effects they ought also to imply and so reveal the 
endless series of the causes of their causes and the effects of their 
effects. This result obviously does not occur; therefore the relation 
between the event perceived and the brain state by which it is per- 
ceived cannot be identified (as it is in my theory) with the relation of 
cause-effect implication. I cannot but regret that in the hurry and 
confusion of getting our volume ready for the press I was not afforded 
the opportunity to remove the misunderstanding upon which this 
final objection of Pitkin's was based. That misunderstanding relates 

1 Lovejoy calls attention at the beginning of his article to the disagreement of 
Holt, Pitkin and the writer, and he evidently feels that that disagreement is 
seriously damaging to the common cause. I do not blame him for calling attention 
to our differences, but I think that he might at the same time have taken note of 
the pretty substantial measure of agreement which we have attained. Our di- 
vergencies on the problem of perception are confined to one point: the question of 
how, if at all, we can apprehend anything beyond our cerebral states. Pitkin holds 
that the projection of the extra-organic objects upon our brain is so complete and 
so permeated with space and time relations that we do not need to get at anything 
outside of it. If the mountain comes all the way in to Mahomet, Mahomet has 
no occasion to go out to the mountain. Holt feels with me that we must get 
beyond the specific qualities or periodicities caused in the cerebrum. And, with 
Perry, he holds that the perceiving brain makes this escape by its ' specific responses ' 
or motor reactions. My own view is midway between the two. I cannot rest with 
Pitkin (or Case or Leibnitz) inside the cerebral projection-system however perfect the 
latter may be; but neither can I agree with Holt and Perry that any form of behavior 
or bodily movement could of itself reveal the past and the beyond. As between 
no act and an actual act I posit a virtual act — a potential reprojection into outer 
space and time of the cerebral system of effects. Aside from this divergence of 
opinion on the numerical aspect of epistemological monism, we are, I think, agreed 
on the qualitative aspect of the question. We all hold (1) that there is no duality 
of kind between perceived objects and real objects, (2) that consciousness is a 
natural and physiologically explicable occurrence and (3) that error also is suscep- 
tible in general and in particular of a perfectly objective empirical and naturalistic 
explanation. These agreements are more important than our disagreements. 
They make us different varieties of one species rather than different species. 
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to what I meant by 'simplest cause.' The simplest cause or the 
simplest effect of an event is another event having the same qualities 
but differing in spatio-temporal position. It is only when distorted 
by a second cooperating factor that the effect of a thing is qualita- 
tively, as well as numerically, different from the thing itself. Conse- 
quently the implicates of the brain events which constitute the 
perceived object are qualitatively, though not numerically, the same 
complexes as the brain-events themselves. They differ from these 
cerebral simulacra only numerically or in position. They are 'pro- 
jected ' into space outside the body and into past or future time as 
the color of a red glass is 'projected' upon the objects seen through 
the glass. We do not see our brain states but we do see through them. 
And all that we experience is therefore colored and qualified through 
and through by the cerebral medium consisting of present nerve 
currents and of the stored up memory traces of past nerve currents. 
This answer or rather this explanation has satisfied Pitkin, so far as 
this particular objection is concerned, and I hope that my present 
critic will be equally satisfied. 

4. The last objection that Lovejoy urges against my theory of 
consciousness is to the effect that it is inconsistent with my theory of 
error. "There is nothing," writes Lovejoy (pp. 419-20), "in the 
concept of causal implication which corresponds to that mis-reading or 
wrong reference, which is, according to Montague, the essence of 
error. A physical event does not of itself have false causes or false 
effects; and it does not have some causes or effects in the realm of real 
existence and others in the realm of the merely subsistent. . . . The 
whole identification of consciousness with causality breaks down." 
This fourth objection is partly answered by the explanation given 
above in reply to the third objection. An event tends to produce as 
its effect its own qualities over again at another time and space. But 
this intrinsic implicate or 'simplest' effect is only actualized when 
there is no other tendency that counteracts or distorts it. The oak- 
potentialities of an acorn are not always realized. What is realized 
is often a compromise resultant of several tendencies. In the same 
way, an event is not always actually produced by its intrinsic implicate 
or 'simplest cause.' Any one of a number of different causes can by 
combination produce a given effect. I never asserted that those 
implicates of a brain-event which constitute the perceived object were 
in every case actual causes and effects of that brain-event. On the 
contrary, I stated very explicitly that the cause-effect implicates were 
tendencies which might be but need not be actualized. When the 
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self-transcending implicate of a brain event happens to have been the 
actual antecedent or the actual consequent then the object perceived 
exists and we have truth. When on the other hand there is an un- 
corrected distortion such that the simplest cause or the simplest 
effect of the brain-event does not exist, then its intrinsic implicate or 
perceived object is an unreal subsistent, and we have error. My 
identification of consciousness with the cause-effect implication is not 
only not inconsistent with my theory of error; it is actually a basis for 
explaining somewhat precisely the different kinds and degrees of 
error. 1 But I think that the difficulty which Lovejoy voices in this 
fourth objection is based not only on the failure mentioned above to 
note the distinction between the simplest cause and the actual cause 
(which may be but need not be identical), but also upon his dislike and 
consequent misconception of the category of potentiality. As a good 
positivist he probably feels that there is no sense in distinguishing 
the potentiality or implicate of a thing from its actual antecedents 
and consequents. I admit that if causality were taken in this posi- 
tivistic sense of mere sequence there would be no validity in identi- 
fying it with consciousness. 

Our critic closes his article with the disconcerting announcement 
that aside from his reviews of Perry he has now examined in turn the 
theories of McGilvary, Pitkin, Holt and the writer, and that the 
results of the examination are unfavorable and compel him to conclude 
that the neo-realists have failed in what he feels to be their principal 
task, viz., an epistemologically monistic account of consciousness and 
a self-consistent solution of the problem of error. And yet, after all, 
his valedictory in spite of its sternness has in it a distinct and gratifying 
note of regret. He leaves us, it would seem, more in sorrow than in 
anger; and I for one am optimistic enough to hope that if, as is likely, 
my replies do not appease him, the answers which my confreres are 
doubtless preparing, and which his penetrating criticisms so richly 
deserve, may move him to give our theories one more trial before 
abandoning us forever. 

W. P. Montague. 
Columbia University. 

1 Cf. The New Realism, pp. 289-292. 



